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thousand sailed for Sierra Leone in 1792. In less than a year a schoolmaster had been
sent by the Company to start a school, probably at the request of the Nova Scotians.
But again, an excess of philanthropic zeal and a shortage of experience in successful
colonizing led to great difficulties, exacerbated by an oppressive administrator who
put profit above philanthropy. All this led to a series of insurrections by the black
settlers amidst attacks by the native blacks.
As things went from bad to worse, the evangelicals and the humanitarians back
home in Engjand got to work again to organize the Society for Missions to Africa and
the East in 1799 which became the Church 'Missionary Society (C.M.S.) in 1804,
Thornton and Wilberforce again being involved. This was a case in which the abolition
movement and the rising missionary movement coalesced around the plight of the
Sierra Leone experiment. In 1808 on the same day that the abolition of the slave trade
took effect in British colonies the Sierra Leone Company handed over the administra-
tion of the colony to the British government. The humanitarian pride and outlook
were well expressed in their report which stated their goal as having established a
colony which "may become an emporium of commerce, a school of industry, and a
source of knowledge, civilization, and religious improvement to the inhabitants of the
continent."7
Now, liberated slaves rescued by the British navy from slave ships plying the
west coast of Africa were enabled to settle in Sierra Leone. Meanwhile another
philanthropic society began to aid education. This was the African Institution formed
in 1807 and functioning for two decades. Eventually, however, the Church Missionary
Society became the dominant educational agency in Sierra Leone, first at the request
of the governor and with government support, eventually (after 1826) by setting up its
own schools when government support for its efforts was terminated. One of its
principal achievements was the establishment in 1827 of the Christian Institution, later
to be known as Fourah Bay College, which became an important center of advanced
education for all of West Africa and beyond. It did not include the trades and practical
education which had been established in a prior institution in 1816 by the Church
Missionary Society. Rather it stressed an academic curriculum including not only
English, but Arabic and local languages. The opportunity for academic study was
extended when the Church Missionary Society Grammar School was opened in 1845,
and one for girls in 1848. By 1868 there were seventy-eight schools in Sierra Leone
enrolling nearly 8,000 pupils, a proportion estimated to be one out of every six in the
total population; at this time the proportion in England was one in seven.
These latter points support the view that the African demand for a Western type
of education was growing. The C.M.S. grammar school curriculum included English
grammar and composition, Latin, Greek, mathematics, geography, Bible history,
astronomy, the thirty-nine articles of faith of the Church of England, English history,
writing, and music. This curriculum might not be what the government officials
thought illiterate Africans ought to study, but it was what the English were teaching in
their own grammar schools at home. And it aided the liberated Africans to find a place
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